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Tendency of Soils to Deteriorate. 
The natural, the inevitable tendency of all cultivation 
The richest and most fertile, 
contain but a certain proportion fit for the purposes of 


of the soil, is deterioration. 


yegetation ; and every crop taken from the soil, sensibly 
lessens this quantity. ‘The result therefore must be, that 


continual cropping will reduce the best soils to barren. 


yess, until, where circumstances admit, nature by her 


gradual method of repairing wrongs, imparts a degree of | 
fertility. 
ey to sterrility in soils; to prevent the exhaustion of the 
ualities necessary to support vegetable life; and the dif. 
frence between good and bad farming, or proper and im- 
proper cultivation, may be determined mainly by a refer- 
ence to this single result. 

In this country we can hardly form a corect idea from 
any thing around us, of the frightful barrenness to which 
fertile soils may be reduced by improper management. 
Cultivation is here so young, that had it been of the worst 
description it would hardly have been possible to have 
exliausted so soon the treasures that had for centuries been 
accumulating in our soils, Still there are examples in the | 
United States, where soils have nearly recached that point 
from which a restoration to fertility is impracticable, 


It is however possible to counteract thistenden. || 


$$. 


plains where once the reaper filled his arms with the yel. 
low sheaves, They were ceaselessly cropped, until the 
soil was so exhausted, that the unaided efforts of nature 
were unable to restore fertility, and the result is perpetual 
barrenness. 

To counteract this tendency to sterility, is the business 
| of the farmer ; and on the posibility of doing this, rests 
the whole system of improved agriculture. Science has 
_here come to the aid of the cultivator of the soil, and by 
| revealing the agents and promoters of fertility has greatly 
_ assisted and simplified the processes without which all 
/would be still doubtful and uncertain. The action of 
manures has been ascertained; the value and activity of 
_ the various salts formed by the decomposition of animal 
and vegetable matter in part determined ; the aid which 
_the mineral earths afford vegetation has been carefully ex- 
amined ; and those combinations of soil the best caleulated 
to induce fertility been accurately investigated. It has 
been shown that to take from the soil, without mak. 
| ing corresponding returns, is suicida] policy ; and that if 
this point is properly attended to, land can be cropped 
| without danger of deterioration. 





Manure then, is the sheet anchor of the farmer. It is 
to this source of fertility he must look for the renovation 
of the soil, and the means of continued preductiveness. 
And it isto manures produced from his fields, from his 
_ herds and his flocks, from decayed vegetable and animal 
matter, that he must look for this result. ‘These are the 
true fertilizing ingredients; and though other agents may 
be useful as exciting these to action, yet these may be 
considered as constituting the food of plants, the cause of 
growth and nutrition. The application of the exciting 
mineral manures, such as lime and gypsum, is productive 
of the happiest effects, for the reason assigned above ; yet 
they are not so absolutely essential tothe improvement of 
' the soil as those that haveea vegetable or animal origin. 
Matter which has once lived, which has already taken 
| the forms of organiaed existence, more readily assumes the 
| forms of organized life, and is more easily assimilated, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





Soils of a siliceous mature, or that are inclining to sand, 
e the most easily and quickly reduced. Of this ro 
southeast part of Massachusetts, and parts of the} 
southern States at the present time, and parts of Long | 
Island as it was some thirty years ago, furnish striking | 
When cultivated without regard to consequences, 

tue nutritive part of such soils is quickly exhausted ; the | 
ttle vegetation produced is not sufficient to prevent the | 
crning effect of the sun; the roots of the grasses ore un- | 
vile to fix and bind the soil; it becomes loose and float. | 
"g3 plaints root themselves with more and more difficul. | 
y,and at last what was once a fertile plain becomes a | 
‘indy waste, where cultivation is impossible, 
It is in the old world that this process of deterioration | 
may be the most clearly traced. ‘To renovate, seems to | 
ve formed no part of the ancient profession of agricul. | 


unt that manuring, or in any way improving cultivated | 
“nus, Was practiced toany extent. Now and then,where | 
‘ature had set the example of imparting fertility by the 
‘nnual overflow of rivers, man seemed inclined so far to 
‘uitate her works, and irrigation, for ameliorating land 
vag frequently adopted. But this was about the extent 
‘ncient attempts at improved cultivation, and the 
sult has been such as might confidently have been pre- 
‘ted. The regions of the east that two or three thou- 
‘and years since were as the garden of Eden for beauty 
ind fertility, have gradually become sterile and worthless ; | 
“nd tracts of country that once supported a thriving and | 
ndustrious population, have from the action of the causes 
Paige to above, become deserts,in which the solitary cam- 
“an scarce find a shadow of vegetation tosupply his easi- 
‘Y satisfied wants, Mesopotamia; parts of Syria and Pal- 
‘tine; Edom, and parts of Arabia Felix ; many parts of 
‘ie north of Africa; and no inconsiderable jportion of 
Asia Minor, haye thus become hopelessly barren. The 





'| the agriculturist greatly increased. 


In all the writings of antiquity there is scarcely a}, 


|than that which has never undergone such a change. 
It is the office of the vegetable to take the crude atoms of 
matter as they exist in the soil, and prepare them for the 
support of animal life; and when this has once been 
done, though a partial decomposition may have been ef. 
fected, a renewal of the process is comparatively easy and 
| certain. 

In connection with the preparation and application of 


manures, the next most important step which modern ag. 
} 


\| riculture has taken to prevent a deterioration of the soil, 


is rotation in crops. Judiciously conducted, the result is 
certain; exhausted lands are restored, and the profits of 
It was formerly the 
custom to let lands suitable for grass remain for that pur- 
pose alone; while those suitable for the plough were an. 
nually subjected to its use until exhaustion forbid, It 
was then left to the rostoring processes of nature. Thera 
were at the beginning of ‘this century, lands in the farm. 
| ing sections of England which it wes well known had 





|| lain in grass for five hundred years, and there were other 


tracts which had been as constantly submitted to the 
| plough, or at least as often as the soil promised to repay 
the expense of cultivation. This system has been aban. 
doned ; amore enlightened system of agriculture has pre- 
| vailed; and the products in consequence have been more 
than doubled. The course of rotation is indeed variable in 
different districts, both in Europe and in this country, but 
it is founded en the same great principle, that different 
plants take up different ingredients from the same soil, 
and from different depths, and that a new plant will flour. 
ish in a soil where one of the same kind previously culti- 
vated could not succeed at all. Thus in England, in Hol- 
land and Belgium, in some parts of Germany and France, 
and in some few instances in this country, a regular 
course of cropping adapted to the soil, has been adopted 
with the happiest effect. This course which varies from 





§ 
“est of wheat can now no longer be grown, on the 











three to six years, according to circumstances, embraces 
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roots, grains, and grasses, and taken in connection with 
thorough manuring, which this system enables the farm- 
er te practice, not only improves the quantity and val. 
ue of each kind of crop, but is deepening, enrich. 
ing and fertilizing the soil. Manure, and the rotation 
of crops, are then the great means to which we must 
look to preserve our now fertile plains from the fate which 
has overtaken so large a part of the east ; and they are 
fortunately both easy of application, and entirely within 
our reach. 





Early Fruit. 

There is one thing more than usually vexatious in this 
world of ours, and that is, to be at considerable pains in 
collecting early and choice varieties of fruit, and before 
they can approach maturity, or yourself have a touch of 
their real quality, to find them disappearing in the maws 
of your idle neighbor’s sons, or in the pack of some vaga- 
bondizing commoner. These things, however, must be 
expected ; but there are many farmers who in the article of 
early fruit are as negligent as those who expect to live on 
other’s orchards and gardens. Now there is no nocessity 
fer this. Any man who owns a few rods of ground, ean 
have, and should have, a supply of fruit for himself and 


‘family ; fruit of most varieties, and such as is adapted to 


all seasons. ‘There is no propriety in my pestering my 
neighbor for hisearly cherries, pears, or apples, when 
I may just as well have them ofmy own, Yet how many 
farmers there are, and mechanics and professional men 
too, who have orchards of their own, that go without the 
Junitings, Yellow Harvest, Sine qna non and Bough ap. 
ples, and rich summer pears, or beg them of their neigh- 
bors, when a few shillings expense in the purchase of 
trees, or in grafting or inoculating, would soon furnish an 
abundant supply of these desirable fruits. It should bea 
standing maxim with the farmer, never to be dependant 
on others for what his own farm can produce ; and if those 
who are now without early fruit will at once set about 
procuring it in the proper ways, they will undoubtedly be 
as much gratified with the result, as those upon whose 
labors they are :ow so prone to encroach. 





Work on Grasses. 

‘« We should like to see an extensive work, distinct in 
its character,upon the cultivation and varieties ofthe gras. 
ses, soil suitable for each kind, the amount of seed neces. 
sary tothe acre, &c. &c.” In the foregoing, which we 
copy from the Ohio Farmer, we fully coincide. To the 
farmer, the enumeration of some one hundred varieties, 
with the bare characteristics of the genus or species, and 
scattered through some thousand pages of botanical works, 
can be of little or no benefit. The extent and importance 
of the family of grasses, demand an entire werk; one 
which shall contain the science necessary to render it use- 
ful and clear to the professional botanist; and in addi. 
tion, give the common names, with such descriptions as 
shall be intelligible to all. If executed with engravings 
after ths manner of the Carezxes, in Professor Siliman’s 
Journal, its value would be greatly enhanced, as in that 
case no mistake in the variety could occur, We know of 
no way in which a gentleman qualified to fulfil the above 
requisitions, could confer a greater benefit to the farming 
community, than by preparing and arranging a work of 
the kind, and we should be happy to hear that such a 
work has been undertaken. 





Madder. 

The home production of every article required as food, 
of necessary in the arts, that is adapted to our climate, is 
a principle that should not be lost sight of by any patri. 
otic cultivator of the soil. adder, as a coloring mat- 
ter, has become indispensable to our manufactures, and 
two or three millions of dollars are annually sent abroad 
for its purchase, when we might easily, and it seems froin 
some experiments in its culture, profitably produee the 
whole quantity required among ourselves. Hitaerto ite 
culture to any extent in this country has been confined to 
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a few towns in the southern part of Oneida and the ad. 
joining counties; but we are pleased to learn that some 
enterprising gentlemen from that section of country, are 
about introducing the plant into the fertile vallies of Ohio, 
and hope their effort will be successful. 

Madder, or Rubia tinctorium, is one of a large family 
of plants, and for its valuable qualities in coloring has 
become an important article of cultivation in several 
countries, particularly Holland, where the province of 
Friesland is almost wholly devoted to its production. In 
Radcliff’s Flemish Husbandry, the following condensed 
rules are given for its culture: The soilarich sandy loam 
of from two tothree feet in depth, as the roots must have 
room to penetrate ;—-the land laid up in ridges in autumn 
if to be planted in the spring, and kept clean from all 
weeds ;—-plant in April, on ridges if the ground is wet, if 
not, on a level, in rows 18 inches apart, and the plants 12 
inches distant in the rows ;—as much root as practicable 
should be taken with the slips to be planted, and from six 
to eight bushels will be required for an acre, though this 
of course must depend mainly on the distance adopted by 
the planter ;—plant nothing in the intervals, but as the 
tops shoot up bend them occasionally to the ground and 
partially cover with earth ;--when the tops fall off in au 
tumn, earth the rows as a protection against frost, and in 
the spring hoe the intervals thoroughly ;--the slips of the 
second year are the best to plant, and should be taken off 
in the spring when about an inch above the surface ;—— 
three years are required for the roots to arrive at perfec. 
tion, when they are dug by deep trenching, the roots 
quickly and earefully dried to prevent discoloration or 
molding, washed and dricd in a building resembling a hop 
oven, and then ground and packed for use, 

Madder roots are long and creeping, about as large as 
a quill, red within and without, and a sing!e plant will, in 
a good soil, yicld about 40 pounds of fresh roots, which 
will in drying be reduced about six sevenths. Some have 
dug the roots in two years, but the roots do not then co. 
tain the proper quantity of coloring matter; and if they 
stand longer than three years more is lost than is gained 
after that period. All parts of the root contain some con- 
loring matter, but it is in the middle part that the most and 
the best is found, the microscope showing in this part a 
multitude of shining red particles, constituting the rich 
dyeing material, thickly dispersed among the fibres. — 
‘** According to experiments made in England, five pounds 
of fresh roots go as far as four of the dry ones; and it is 
estimated that seven or eight pounds of fresh roots are 
reduced to one in drying; hence the great advantage of 
using green roots where practicable becomes apparent. 
They are more extensively used in a fresh state in France 
than in any other country, and are therecalled alizari.” 
Good madder when ground for the market is of an or. 
ange yellow, passing into a brown red, having an acid 
sweetish taste and astrong smell. 

Some improvements in the culture have been made 

since it was first attempted here, and ifthe amount of pro. 
duct per acre may be considered as a criterion, our meth. 
ods have the advantage over those practiced in Europe. 
Mr. Woodberry of West Winficld, Herkimer Co. in a letter 
to the Cultivator, says,—* It is now ascertained tinat the 
best method of planting madder, is in beds six feet wide, 
with four rows of plants to a bed, leaving a space be. 
tween the beds nine teet wide unoccupied ; or it may be 
planted with rows of corn or potatoes the first season. 
This space is useful for various purposes, as passing with 
a team to carry mannre, should it be considered necessary 
the first and second seasons, The manure should be 
dropped between the beds, and mixed with a plough be. 
fore it is used on the beds.” By treating the intervals in 
this way, Mr. Bronson, a cultivator of madder in the 
game vicinity,on a few acres of land planted with mad. 
der, raised upwards of one thousand bushels of potatoes ; 
and handsome crops of corn have been obtained in the 
same way. The advantage of planting in beds, arises 
from the greater extent to which the tops may be covered, 
as cach earthing, properly performed, adds materially to 
the quantity of the roots produced, the top itself to that 
extent being converted into root, and not to be distin. 
guished in its qualities from them, 
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The following estimate prepared by Mr. Woodberry, 
and it does not vary materially from those furnished by 
other cultivators, shows at a single glance the expense 
of cultivation, and the value of the article produced 
when ready for market. 


Seed per acre 8 bush, at $4,...0-eeeeeeees » + + + 932,00 
Interest of land 4 years at $40 per ucre,..---+s 11.20 
Ploughing and harrowing twice,......++ ceecceee 2. OU 
Dressing first vear,...-.. WITTITTT Tit. 8,00 

7 BECON YEAT,. cee cecesceerecsecarcere 74) 

_ third year, ccc cece eee eceeeeee renee: 3 00 
DA a scnes cae ccc cide ceiccsecsceuse 21.00 
Drying 25 cents per CWl,....cc. eee eee ree eee eee 12,50 
Giinding do do..... eo ececces cdeec ed 6 vows 12,50) 


Total expense S111,70 

Product if well cultivated 5000 pounds, averace price 
90 ete. Per POUNG, .%6 06 i occ ce cic cece cess one eee 1000 OO 
Deduct.......+4. ITTTITTITT LETTE 111,70 








Clear profil $383,30 
We have heard but one scrieus objection made to the 
culture of madder, and that is, the long time required for 
its cultivation allows great fluctuations to take place in 
the prices; and those which may exist at the time of 
commencing with the plant, cannot be relied on as those 
which will prevail when the article is ready for market, 
When we remember, however, that the demand is steady, 
and increasing ; that the quantity produced is not likely 
to vary suddenly; and that for a number of vears the 
price has ranged between from 17 to 23 cents for good 
qualities, we think little apprehension need be entertained 
of an overstocked market, or heavy sales. Seed at the 
proper seasons, may, we believe, be obtained of the grow. 
ers in the region we have mentioned, as well as mills for 
grinding the roots, and we should be pleased to learn 
that farmers suitably located, had added to their other 
sources of profit, that of the culture of madder. 





Brief Hints for October. 

This month will be mostly ocenpicd with the securing 
of crops, and it is important for their preservation that 
this be done in the best manner. Root crops especially, 
should be placed beyond the danger of injury; it is 
better to take some additional] pains than to lose one-half 
the amount by carelessness, 

Potatoes should be packed away in such a manner that 
they may keep well, even if the winter should be much 
severer than common, ‘Their preservation depends on 
securing them from frost and from moisture. Hence 
these requisites should be particularly observed, both in 
plucing them in cellars, and in heaps in the open field. 

The best method of preserving ruta baga in open 
ground, is the following. ‘They are to be placed in long 
heaps, three or four feet wide, and of any desirable length, 
in a roof-like form, and terminating in a ridge at the top. 
They are then covered, first with straw, and afierwards 
with earth. They need not be covered to so great a depth 
as potatoes require, as they are not so easily injured by 
frost. But as they are liable without precaution to fer- 
ment and rot, in large heaps, holes should be made with 
a crow-bar through the earth into the heap, at intervals 
of a few feet, to suffer the warm air which may be caused, 
to escape; and these holes may be partially closed by 
straw. Where the soil is such that there is no danger 
from moisture, these heaps may be placed in broad trench. 
es made for the purpose. 

Mangel Wurtzel require nearly the same treatment in 
preserving as the potato-—-they are more easily injured 
by frost than ruta baga, and should consequently be soon- 
er secured. As a general rule, they should never be 
left out later than the latter part of this month. 

A dry, warm cellar, which will admit of some circula- 
tion of air, is the most convenient place for keeping both 
mangel wurtzel and ruta baga, when they are to be fed 
out daily during winter. 

All ground imtended for spring crops next season, 
should be ploughed before winter without fail. Teams 
are strong in autumn, the weather is cool and fayvora- 
ble for their labor, and the operation greatly assists in 
destroying grass and weeds. The diminished labor in 
hoeing next season, from this alone, will in many cases 
compensate for all the expense, 
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In THe GarpeEn, seeda are to be gathered as they ri 
pen, carefully labelled, and secured ; where they do ad 
ripen simultaneously, and the ripe seed cannot de cel. 
lected without too much labor, the whole plant should be 
taken up by the roots and suffered gradually to dry in the 
house, during which time most of the sceds wil] becoine 
ripe. All hardy perennial aromatic and medicinal herbs 
may be conveniently transplanted—strawberry Planis 
should be removed early in this month, if not abready 
done, for forming new beds—onions for seed next year 
should now be set out, selecting the hardest and best 
shaped roots, and placing them in drills a foot apart and 
six or eight inches in the drill, Asparagus beds shioulg 
be cleared when the stalks turn yellow and begin to die, 
Weeds ripening their seeds are to be removed and Carried 
off the ground to prevent seeding ;—and all vacant Spaces 
made so by the removal of crops should be spaded for the 
action of winter, and for destroying young weeds, 


Spring Wheat, 
The Journals from the interior and southern part of 
Pennsylvania, speak with approbation of the exertions 
made in those sections last spring to introduce the culture 
of this valuable grain, and state that in most instaners 
the yield has been heavy. We believe this has been the 
case where this grain is cultivated in this state, and that 
in our more favored sections, it has suffered in general, 
less from rust and blight, than winter sown wheat. ‘The 
berry of the spring wheat is not usualiy quite as plump 
and full as the finer varieties of winter wheat, but it in 
several instances within our knowledge has reached from 
sixty-two to sixty four pounds a bushel, and according to 
Mr. Hathaway of Rome, who introduced the Italian or 
Florence wheat into the country, it is equal to any wheat in 
the quantity of flour it will furnish. We are clearly of the 
opinion that this wheat should be much more extensively 
sown than it now is; and unless seme method can be 
discovered of preparing winter wheatin the fall ef the year 
so that it may be sown in the spring, spring wheat will in 
many places be substituted for fall sowing. Judge Buel 
states that in Tennesssee on the approach of cold freezing 
weather wheat is put into a barrel or other receptacle, 
thoroughly soaked with water, and then frozen, in which 
state as nearly ae possible it is kept till the time of sowing 
in the spring, when it is put into the ground in the sume 
way as spring wheat would be, and like that is safe from 
the injurious effects of winter. We have understood that 
in some parts of the Black River country, a similar sys 
tem has been practiced with success ; but the details we 
have never been fortunate enough to learn. The prin- 
ciple appears to be a plainone—keeping the soaked wheat 
at a temperature so low as to prevent germination through 
the winter, as wheat sown so late in the fall as not to 
sprout in the earth, not unfrequently does. 





Improving on Nature : raising Ducks. 

We huve been accustomed to think, when we have been 
wandering on the wooded shores of our numerous lakes, 
where the wild duck (Anas spousa of Wilson) builds its 
nests in the hollow trees of the primeval forests, and seeing 
thei with their eallow broods making with such instinct- 
ive haste forthe lake, usually not far from the breeding 
place, that water was the natural element of the duck, 
and that there was no danger of their having too much 
of it for their safety, or their health, But we find we 
were mistaken ; as a writerin a number of the Southern 
Agr.-describing his mode of rearing ducks, says—"* These 
birds being aquatic in their habits, most persons suppose 
they ought to give the young ones a great deal of wet". 
The consequence is, they soon take cold, become droopy 
and die. This mode should be avoided. I always allow 
my young ducks as little water as possible, In fact they 
should only have eneugh to allay their thirst, and should 
on no account be permitted to play in the water. If the 
person lives near the city, liver and lights should be pro- 
cured ; these should be boiled, chopped up fine, and g'v- 
en tothe ducks when young; or, if fish, crabs, oysters, 
or clams, can be procured, these should be given. In 
case none of theso can be got, all the victuals should be 
boiled before eating. Boiled potatoes mixed with hominy 








are excellent. Half of the ducks which are lost, are, be- 


of 
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cause raw food is given them, To sum up all in a word, 
if you wish to raise almost every duck that is hatched, 
give them tittle water, and feed them on no food that is 
oa boiled. By observing this plan, I raise for market and 
for my own table, between two and three hundred ducks 


every year.” SS 
) Price of Bread. 

Few in affluent circumstances, are aware how much 
diffrence in the health and comfort of the great mass 
of the people is occasioned by a few cents rise in the price 
of a bushe', or a few shillings advance on a quartern of 
whet. Mr. Birton, an English medical gentleman, has 
been making some enquiries connected with this matter, 
and the following extract will show the importance of 
having bread cheap in order to sustain life. Mr, Barton’s 
reports comprise returns from seven manufacturing dis- 
tricta in Europe,distinct from each other. 


“ Years, Price of wheat per quarter, Deaths. 
SOE . «060 cannngses gees Giwadieinnsa6<hacné 55,965 
ee i eiggeetppiae 
| PPOTPPT TCU Tt. Tae ih s2600 neteeaee * 48,108 
JBOD. cccreccerves occ LOGS. Sd. ccc rcccrece 54,864” 


There can be no question, but that in order to enjoy 
good health, the food should be in abundance and of 
good quality, requisites rarely to be found where more at. 
tention is paid to commerce and manufacturers than to 
agriculture, 





Crops in Onondaga, &c. 
Extract of aletter to the Genesee Farmer from S. Por. 
rex Ruoaves, Esq., dated Skaneatcles, Sept. 25, 1837: 


“As Iam unwilling to send an empty sheet, I will 
fill it with matters and things in general. Our Wheat and 
Barley are harvested—the wheat does not exceed a half 
crop in this section, and that is badly shrunk. Barley and 
Outs are unusually heavy crops; the oats are not all se. 
cured, There was but little Corn planted, but the fine 
weather of September has brought forward what was plant. 
ed, and it will be a medium crop. Peas, and Oats and Peas, 
were sown to considerable extent, and have dene well. 
There was an unusual quantity of Potatoes planted. 
Tiley have grown very large tops, and a large number of 
potatoes have set, but they will not be as large as in 
the years previous to 1836, unless the frost holds off for 
two or three weeks, There was an unusual quantity of 

}ickwheat sown, but not having examined many fields, 
I cannot say what is the prospect in regard to that crop, 
There is an unusual quantity of Rata Baga, Carrots, and 
Mingel Wurtzel sown, and they look remarkably well. 


I have noticed complaints in the Farmer of the trouble 
attending the harvesting of carrots. For the benefit of 
others, I will state my method of harvesting, viz: I put 
lay horses and oxen before a large plough, and plough a 
deep furrow on the right hand side of the row of carrots ; 
Ithen run the plough along again and turn the row of 
carrots out of the ground ; the hands follow and take hold 
of the carrots and cut the tops, leaving the top in the 
ground, (which must be done before ploughing the next 
row.) 

I lave made some error in sowing my root crops 
Which L will state, I putmy carrots on ground which 
Was not sufficiently clear from weeds, and I covered them 
too deep, so that they came up slowly, and many not at 
all, I planted 14 inches between the rows, which I think 
the proper distance, 

My Ruta Baga were planted on the 6th June,at 28 inch. 
*s. I think 18 or 20 inches between the rows would have 
been better, as 1 was compelled to do the whole of the 
uliage with the hoc. ‘They were planted on a sod which 
had been thoroughly covered with long manure, and 
turned under 10 inches, The error was in not ploughing 
in the fall instead of spring, and in ploughing too deep. 
I think for the crop of ruta baga 5 would have been bet- 
‘er than 10 inches. There were four or six furrows 
ploughed through the centre of the piece last fall, and no 
manure applied, but the ruta baga on that strip of ground 
has been one third larger than on eitherside of it, through 
the whole season. My Mangel Wurtzel were planted on 


fod ground and the wire worm destroyed more than half 
of the crop, 
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I have two acres of patatoes which have the curl, a 
disease with which we are fortunately, but little acquaint. 
ed. Can you, or any of your correspendents, tell the 
cause or the preventive, They were very long in coming 
out of the ground,and when they did come,the leaves were 
all curled up, and the potatoes grew to about the size 
of a hen’s egg, and then the tops died. My potatoes were 
cut before pianting, and there is frequently a part of the 
hill looks healthy, and the: potatoes on these have done 
ws well as they ever did, whilst the remainder of the 
hill died some time since. The seed did not get ful. 
ly ripe last fall, and was not dug until after the severe 
frosts, but all frozen ones were taken out before pitting. 
My Pink Eyes by the side of the above potatoes are re. 


markably fine, and they were not dug last fall until after 
the others.” 


Fattening Swine. 


Judge Peters of Pennsylvania, formerly President 
of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, stated that 
“sour food is most grateful and alimentary to swine. 
One gallon of sour wash goes farther than two of 
sweet. I mean the wash acidulated to the degree 
necessary for distilation, not aceteous.” Mr. Ar- 
thur Young likewise observes that “ the most profita- 
ble mode of converting corn [grain] of any kind, in- 
to food for hogs, is to grind it into meal, and mix 
this with water in cisterns, in the proportion of five 
bushels of meal to one hundred gallons of water ; 
stirring it well several times a day, for three weeks 
in cold weather, or a fortnight in a warmer season, 
by which it will have fermented well, and become 
acid, till which,it is notready to give. The mixture 
should always be stirred immediately before feed- 
ing, and two or three cisterns should be kept fer- 
menting in succession, that no necessity may occur 
of giving it unduly prepared.” 

Judge Peters also observed that “ dry rotten wood 
kept constatly in styes, for fattening hogs to eat at 
pleasure, is a good thing ; but I will take the liberty 
to mention what I think a better.— We have black- 
smiths in this town,and my hogs eat up all the ashes 
or cinders they make; we haul it into the pens by 
cart-loads, and the hogs will devour this at times, 
with more avidity than their ordinary food.” 


Charcoal it has been said, will answeras good or 
a better purpose than either cinders or rotten wood. 
If swine are supplied with a quantity of coals, (ac- 
cording to the statements of several persons who 
have tried the experiment, say two pieces a 
day to each, about the size of a hen’s egg, 
they will discontinue rooting, remain more quiet 
fatten faster than they will otherwise. Charcoal 
will operate on the human frame as a cathartic, and 
probably will have the same effect on the animal of 
which we are treating. If so, it may supercede the 
necessity of using brimstone, antimony, and other 
drugs, with which hogs are often dosed. At any 
rate, it will cost but little to give them constant ac- 
cess to coals, which may be sifted or raked from your 
fire-place, and they will be induced by instinct, to 
consume such quantities as will promote their health 
and expedite their fattening. 


When you first commence fattening swine, care 
should be taken not to give them more than they 
will eat with appetite. If they become gorged or 
cloyed, their thriving is retarded, and there is dan- 
ger from staggers and diseases consequent on reple- 
tion, or the gormandizing propensities of those four- 
footed epicures. 

The practice in Scotland,is to rear swine chiefly 
on raw potatoes, and to fatten them on these roots, 
boiled or prepared by steam, with a mixture of oats, 
barley, or bean and pease meal. Their troughs 
should be often replenished with a small quantity of 
food at a time, and keptalways clean, and seasoned 
occasionally with salt. eh 

An English farmer fattened 8 pigs in the follow- 
ing manner, which may be recommended in case 
where aconstant and regular attention cannot be 
given to feeding the animals. He placed two 
troughs in the stye: one he filled with raw potatoes, 
the other with peas, and gave no water. When the 





igs were thirsty they ate the potatoes. In this way, 
it is probable, that the animals could not only do 
without water, but likewise needed no brimstone, 
antimony, nor any other medical substances, for 
raw potatoes are cooling and drastic;—and may 











serve at once for food and physic. Instead of peas, 
promeply dry Indian corn, or dry Indian meal might 
e substituted. 

_ Rubbing and currying the hides of fatting hogs, 
is not only grateful to the animals, but conductive 
to their health and thriftiness. In every stye, a 
strong post should be fixed for them to rub against. 
They should have plenty of litter, which will not 
only be the means of contributing to their comfort, 
but increasing the most valuable manure. 

The following mixture for fattening swine, has 
been recommended, and we believe would prove 
useful : 

Wash potatoes clean, boil and mash while hot, 
mix in at the same time, oats and pea meal. Put 
the mixture into a large tub, which must stand till 
it becomes a little sour, but not very acid, nor in 
the least putrid. Keepa quantity of this on hand, 
fermenting, and give it to your hogs as often as they 
will eat. It is asserted that pork may be fattened 
in this way, and making a saving of one third of the 
food and time consumed in the usual mode.— 
New England Farmer. 





To destroy the Bug in Peas—Scalding Seed 


Wheat, &c. 
Mr. Hotmes:—If farmers would scald their see 

eas, before sowing them, they would not be trou- 
bled by the bug. This insect burrows in the pea 
while in the pod—remains in it through the winter 
—is sown with it in the spring, and arrives at a ma- 
ture state in season to infect the product of the pea, 
and thus, in its turn, perpetuates its specie. Before 
sowing the peas, scalding water should be poured 
on them, and immediately after, cold water. This 
procedure, it is said, will effectually destroy the 
grub, without injuring the pea in the least. 


A farmer in Gardiner scalded his seed wheat last 
spring, aud the product is found to be entirely free 
from the weevil. Whether this is to be attributed 
to the scalding the seed, or some other cause, I know 
not. But if the weevil ‘winters’ in the wheat, (and 
some contend that it does,) this would be as conve- 
nient & efficaciousa way to get rid of them,as I know 
of. If not ‘overdone,’ it would seem rather to as- 
sist than retard the germinating process. 


The Locust seed, it is well known, should be 
soaked in scalding water to expedite, or even to in- 
sure it germination. The Beetseed, also, may be 
advantageously immersed in heated water, and it is 
said to be much surer than when sown unprepared. 
As to other seeds and grains, I have never seen any 
statements from which we may judge of their capa- 
city for sustaining heat, without impairing or de- 
stroying the vital principle in them. We may rea- 
sonably suppose, however, that most, if not all kinds 
of pre will endure unimpaired, the degree of heat 
which would destroy any insect that may be in or 
among them. At any rate, a few cheap and simple 
experiments, (if they have not been tried already,) 
will satisfy every farmer of the degree of heat which 
each variety of seed he uses can well sustain ; and 
also, the probable utility of hot water in the prepa- 
ration of seeds, and as a preventative against de- 
structive insects.— Maine Farmer. 





Raising and Preserving Pumpkins. 

A worthy and intelligent subscriber to the Cabinet, 
residing in Pittgrove, Salem county, New Jersey 
has sent us a communication as to the best method 
of preserving pumpkins. He states that for the last 
few years he has had no difficulty in preserving 
pumpkins from six to nine months. His plan is to 
gather them when they are fully ripe (by all means 
before the frost falls) and then keep them in a warm 
dry place. He states that in October, 1835, he had 
a pumpkin of the ordinary kind, raised in Jersey, 
about one foot in diameter, called the cheese pump- 
kin, brought in from the field; it was placed in the 
corner of a cupboard, and there left until March last, 
a period of about twenty months, during which 
time itremained in a state of perfect preservation. 
This, he thinks, is owing to three circumstances, 
1. The pumpkin being fully ripe and uninjured by 
frost when bronght in ; 2, a fire kept in the room du- 
ring the winter ; and, 3, the air being alloweda free 
passage during the warm weather. The subscriber 
is of opinion that a great profit may be realized by 
cultivating this article as food for swine and cattle 
—Farmer’s Cabinet, 
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The Green Crop System. 
From the “ Agricultural Papers” of Agricola, in the Down- 
patrick Recorder. 
“The farmer's life disp!ays in every part, 
A moral lesson to the sensual heart.” 
BLooMFIELD. 

To prevent a long digression in my last paper, I 
was obliged to assume that, though there are some 
crops which impoverish the soil very much, there 
are others “ which are more grateful to it, and which 
instead of impoverishing it, afford a reciprocal ad- 
vantage, by imparting to it richness.” _ But as this 
statement contains the fundamental principle of the 
important system which I am advocating, it should 
not be taken on trust; and, accordingly, the ob- 
ject of my present paper is to show, that the green 
crop system is not founded on a false assumption, 
but on an important truth.—The whole crops of 
the farmer may be divided into two classes—the 
grain crops and the green crops. The former are 
sometimes called culmiferous or straw-bearing ; 
and the latter, leguminous, from their seeds orl »aves | 
being ofa much largerkind. Clover, beans, tu:neps, | 
potatoes, &c., are leguminous plants, or belong to 
the class calledgreen crops. Now, it has been prov- 
ed, by experiments made for the express purpose of 
ascertaining, and is, therefore, beyond a doubt, that 
plants are not nourished by the soil alone in which 
they grow, but that much of their sustenance is Crawn 
from the atmosphere ; of course, they do not derive 
the same degree of support from either of these 
causes—some are nourished more by the earth, and 
others more by the air. Grain crops are of the for- 
mer kind. As they have but small leaves, and few 
of them, and thus present but a small surface to the 
atmosphere, it is plain that little of their nourish- 
ment can be derived from it: they must, therefore, 
be supported almost entirely by the soil. This is 
particularly the case when the crops have nearly ri- 
pened, when the few leaves they have are withered 
and dead, or have failen off; they can then draw, 
perhaps no nourishment from the air, but must be 
supported almost entirely by the soil. But the fact 
1s not so extensively knownas it deserves to be, that, 
at this period, when the seed is forming, the plants 
require an extraordinary quantity of nourishment; 
and hence it is that grain crops are so particularly 
exhausting to the soil. In proof of this, | may re- 
fer, with confidence, to the experience of any intel- 
ligent practical farmer. He knows,that ifthe grain 
be allowed to stand uncut after it has ripened, it ex- 
hausts the soil exceedingly ; but, that if cut green, 
the impoverishing effects have not been so exten- 
sively produced. Now the green crops or legumin- 
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not be out of place to mention here a serious error 
in which many farmers fall. Tl 
grass to rernain uncut long after it has come to ma- 
turity, alleging as a reason, that “unless it is ‘dead 
ripe,’ it will never do for seed.” They forget that 
it is cultivated chiefly for the hay, and not for the 
seed; and that by allowing it to become ripe, they 
are disappointed of their object, as much of the seed 
is lost in the necessary operation of saving the hay. 
Besides, the quantity or weight of the hay is dimin- 
ished by the parching and withering it has under- 
gone; its quality is deteriorated, as it is rendered 
less palatable and less nutritious to cattle; and the 
fertility of the soil is greatly injured. ‘To prevent 
these consequences, a small spot should be kept to 


green ; the pasture produced as an aftergrowth would 
of itself be a sufficient remuneration for the loss of 
seed. 
crops and green crops, is, that the former tend to 
bind the ground and harden, it, the latter to open 
and pulverize it. ‘This is partly to be accounted 
for from the difference of their roots. Those of the 
one kind being numerous and fibrous, unite the dif- 
ferent ; arts of the soil firmly together, without be- 


more of an opening nature, cause an action m the 
soil during the process of growing, that reduces it 
to a soft and mouldy state. 
difference of their fitness to admit moisture. 
dew or rain falls upona grain crop, nearly ripe, it 
glides down its hard, dry, bare stalk, and settles on 
the ground ; butas this presents a hard-bound surtace 
it remains there until the greater part of it is carried 
off again by the heat of the sun. When it falls on 


ened and prepared to receive it, it contributes to 
moisten it, and render it softer. 
wheat is by far the most severe upon the soil. 
in the first place, exceedingly binding, : nd always 
leaves the ground in a hard state. Then it occu- 
pies the ground so long, that it requires an extraor- 
dinary degree of nourishment, from its sowing tll 


perfection. 
and the swelling of numerous bulbs, loosen it most 


effectually. Itis said that a crop of potatoes is more 


would be. 





ous plants, on the contrary, present an extensive 
surface to the action of the atmosphere, and, there-| 
fore,can draw much of their nourishment from it, | 
without requiring to draw so extensively from | 
the soil. A familiar proof of this may be had |! 
from the common cabbage. 
leaves enable it to draw most of al! its nourishment | 
from the atmosphere, and hence it is that cabbages | 
can be preserved for a long time in a fresh state, if | 
cut and hung up ina damp place. House-leek is 

another plant which has broad succulent leaves 

and who does not know that it will grow in the 

most unfavorable situations ? 
or laid on a slab of marble, it will flourish most lux- 
uriantly. But this is not all; some plants have been 


Its numerous broad || yerizing and beneficial to the soil? 


|| these facts, what inference can we draw ? 
If hoisted ona pole, | 





proved to exist, aud thrive, and come to maturity, 
when nourished by the at nosphere alone—growing 
in pounded quartz, (a substance resembling flint, ) 
and supplied with distilled water, to prevent the pres- 
ence of the smallest particle of earthly matter !— 
Another important fact is, that all the seed ofa grain 
crop comes forward at the same time. 
it has properly “shot,” the plant stops growing—its 
seeds begin to form, itsleaves wither, its roots cease 
to act in the ground, and, when cut down, it is dry 
and hard. The green crops, on the contrary, bear 
blossoms and seed at the same time; the roots are 
continually pushing forward in the ground, and the 
leaves are green and sappy as before, so that the 
plant never exerts itself to impoverish the soil. Ev- 
ery one knows, for example, that beans and peas 
may be pulled from the lower part of the stalk, while 
the top is bearing blossoms and embryo fruit; that 
one branch of a stalk, of clover will be in flower and 
anothei in seed ; and that the top of a potato stalk 
will wave in verdure and bloom, when the crabs 
and leaves have fallen off the lower part. It may 


Whenever | 


One thing however, is certain, that no 


|| matter what may be the color of the soil when the 


beneficial effects are apparent; for the soil is uni- 
formly of rich blackish color. If I were asked, 
which of the various kinds of potatoes is most pul- 
1 should an- 
swer—notwithstanding the foolish prejudices which 
prevail respecting them—the “cups,” or “ west 
reds.” Besides sinking much deeper into the soil, 


tore, give ita more thorough turning up. Now frow 
wheat crop should be preceded by the most loosen- 


toes. ‘They clean the ground, and, as is evident 
from the parallel | have drawn, they put it in a state 
of complete preparation for the wheat. 
then, to expect that as good crops of wheat will be 


been no potatoes. 


that a green crop should succeed wheat, to compen- 
sate for the injury which the ground has sustained, 
This shows how utterly ruinous and unreasonable 
is the practice of taking several oat crops off the 
ground, immediately after wheat. Instead of nurs- 
ing the soil, already too much exhausted, the very 
vitals are torn fro it, and then, forsooth, it is per- 
mitted to “resist itself,” until the omnipotence of 
idleness haseompletely restored it! 
very good for the soil, but certainly not as good as 
potatoes. They derive, perhaps, more of their 


nourishment from the atmosphere, but their roots 
do not penetrate so far into the ground to loosen it. 
They are besides toe late of being raised, to admit 











of being followed by a wheat crop; but they can be 
advantageously followed up by barley, which also 


They allow their rye || 


furnish seed, but all the rest should certainly be cut | 


A remarkable difference between the grain | 


ing large enough to produce such an action as would || 
loosen it; those of the other kind being larger, and | 


Another cause is the | 


W hen | 


agreen crop, it receivesa shelter under the broad | 
leaves, and, trickling down the stalk to a soil soft- 


Of all grain crops, || 
It is, | 


its reaping ; the weight of the grain. besides, requires | 
a strong stalk, and much earthy matter to bring It to | 
Of green crops, again, potatoes are the | 
most loosening. They sink deep into the soil, and || 
by the spreading of their roots in every direction, | 


effectual, in this respect, than a good ploughing | 


potatoes are planted, when they are turned up, their | 


they are more numerous than other kinds, and, there- | 
That a_ 


ing and fertilizing crop that can be had, viz: pota- ' 


Itis absurd, | 
produced on fallow ground, on which there have | 


Another conclusion, which is |. 
almost self-evident from the facts I have stated, is, | 


Turneps are | 


Sept. 30, 1937, 
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yltgaclean dty soi Clover, ton, is parcutny 
g the soil in which it's produced, ]; 
lower leaves becoming withered, fall off and ee 
, about its roots and thus produce a valuable mi nt 
|| decayed vegetable matter. Its slimy se 
nature keeps the ground always in a state of fe tli. 
| ty, and its numerous dense leaves are particul, ‘le 
| adapted for retaining the moisture that has been de 
| posited by rains and dews. Who has not chtetvea 
| the rich unctious appearance of ground where Giese 
|| has been cut shortly after the deposition of the most. 
i) ure ?—I hope, and believe, that [ have now proved 
| my assertion, to the satisfaction of all who may 
| honor this paper with their perusal. Let it be sd 
membered too, that, in referring to the reciproeal ad- 
|| vantages which arise froma proper rotation of crops 
‘| Ll have not once alluded to manures. If proper 
| changes from grain crops to green crops, and rics 
| versa, would almost of themselves, suflice to keoy 
| the land “in heart,” what might we not expect 
| when in addition to this, one fourth of it would be 
| well manured annually? This part of the subject 
| brings me now to the important question alre: 
noticed. How is the manure to be produced? 
Acri OLA, 
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March 29. 


From the F’armer’s Magazine. 
| The Leaves of Mangel Wurtzel should not be 
Pulled. 
At Hohenheim an experiment has been made the 
|; past summer to ascertain comparatively the best 
| plan to be pursued with the cultivation of Mangel 
| Wurtzel— whether it was more profitable to pluck 
| off the leaves about a month previous to the clearing 
i the roots from the ground, or allowing them to retain 
their leafy honors until the period of their being 
taken up; and the following is the result of two 
equal portions of a field on which the system were 
tried :— 
On the 11th Oct., by leaves, 
5th Nov. ditto, at time of secu- 
curing the roots, 272 


ele 
Ditto, weight of roots, 4472 


756 Ibs. 





Total, 5500 
The other portion of the field yielded, at the time 
of securing the roots, 
- 4 of Novy.. by leaves, 
Ditto, weight of roots, 


894 lbs. 
4948 


5842 

On that moity of the field where the roots had 
|, been untouched, there was a diminution in the pro- 
| duce of leaves of 134 lbs., but an increase of 476 lbs. 
in the roots; and even supposing that the leaves 
' have equally nutritious properties with that of the 
roots, yet there is a superiority in favor of the sys- 
tem of perinitting the roots to come to maturity be- 
|) fore depriving it of leaves of 342 |bs., or about 6 per 
cent, 


From the Farmer’s Magazine. 
Mangel Wurtzel. 
BY MARTIN BOYLE. 


Mangel Wurtzel is a kind of red beet, not liable 
to be injured by disease or insects, and proof against 
the change of seasons. Itrequires loamy loose soil, 
| and abundance of short and rich manure. It gives 
no unpleasant taste to milk or butter, (an objection 
which may be urged against turneps, and most 
kinds of cabbage )—quite the reverse. Pigs, as well 
as milch cows, are fond both of its leaves and roots. 
Sixteen or twenty perches under it, will support a 
cow, allowing her sixty pounds weight per day, lor 
‘the five winter months; and half a pound of seed, 

which will cost about 1s 6d, wiil sow these twenty 
perches. From the 20th to the end of April, is the 
| best time for sowing the seed; and those of you 
| who are not likely to have your ground at that tune 
|, ready, should sow ina seedling bed in order te 
|| transplant when the ground is prepared ; and in this 
| case you should not put out the plants until they are 
| about an inch in diameter, else they will not arrive 
at fullsize. The best way, however is to sow the 
seed where it is to remain, and the process is as fol- 
lows :— 

Prepare your land as if for drilling potatoes—open 
the drills eighteen inches or two feet distant, the 
deeper the better, unless there is yellow clay at the 
bottom—fill them with short manure—cover them 
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——— 
with four or five inches of earth—roll them length- 
waya, and then on the smooth and level top make 
with the dibbling stick, two inches in depth 
snd about twelve inches apart, and into every hole 
408 two seeds, which are to be covered as the work 
pa, When the plants are about two inches 
Ligh, you are to draw out from each hole the extra 
.jqut or plants, leaving of course the strongest and 
nealthiest plant behind. Keep them clear from 


pills 


| 





weeds, but do not earth then, If any of the plants 
:ppear to run to seed, pull them out, and transplant 


this manner, will bear fruit the second year; but 
this fruit will not ripen so early as the fruit on the 
older trees from the same stump. Three years af- 
ter the trees are cut off, the shoots will be sufficient- 
ly large and bushy to shade the ground so as to 
prevent the growth of grass, that might injure the 
trees; there:ore ploughing will be useless, and may 
be injurious by wounding them. It is also unne- 
cessary to manure peach trees, as the fruit of ma- 
nured trees is always smaller and inferior to that 


of trees which are not manured. By manuring you 
> their room, after stirring up the earth and apply | make the peach trees larger, and apparently more 


alittle fresh manure, (and to the want of atten- |; flourishing, but their fruit will be of a bad kind, 
on tothis point the comparative failure of the trans- |; looking as green as the leaves, even when ripe, and 
janted crops is to be attributed) other plants ofman- || later than that of trees which have not been ma- 


| wurtzel, rape, cabbages, or Swedish turneps 
which should always be in a reserved seedling bed, 
, ease of failure in any crop. In September pull 
the leaves— [ cutting them close to the crown will 
‘ause the root to rot if leit in the field during the 
wipter|—and give them to your cows, sheep, and 





nured. Peach trees never require a rich soil: the 
poorer the soil the better the fruit; a middling soil 
produces the most bountiful crop. The highest 
ground is the best for peach trees, and the north 
side of hills the mest desirable, as it retards vege- 
tation, and prevents the destructive effects of late 


sigs. You will also find that they make good sub- |} frosts, which ocenr in the month of April, in 


Y 





stitute for greens or spinach. _|| Pennsylvania. Convinced, by long experience, of 
The following is Mr. Meadow’s calculation of |! the truth of these observations, the author wishes | 
nroduce :— ‘they may be published for public benefit, and has | 
rills 2 feet distant, ? 220 plants per perch—— | been informed, that Col. Luther Martin and an- 
Piants 2 feet distant, § 23.280 per acre. | other gentleman, in the lower part of Maryland, 
Vrills 2 feet distant, ? 147 plants per perch—— || have adopted a similar plan with great advantage. 


| 

Plants 18 inches distant, § 23,580, per acre. | 
Drills 18 inches distant, @ 294 plants per perch | 
Plants 1 foot distant, § 47,040 per acre. 
Mills 1S inches distant, @ 252 plants per perch 
Plants LLinches distant, § 40,320 per acre. 
| 

| 

' 








Drill iS inches distant, @ 196 plants per perch-—— 
‘Jants 18 inches distant, § 31,360 per acre. 

You may safely calculate on 200,000 plants per acre. | 
you average the plants at 3 Ibs. each, which is | 
uuch too low, you will have 90,000 Ibs. or about 40 | 





ns, not of a watery substance like turneps, but a | 


tra nutritious food. | 
On the Cultivation of Fruit Trees, } 
Description of a method of cultivating Peach 1 
Trees, with a view to prevent their prematur || 
loeay; confirmed by the experience of forty- 
fire years, in Delaware state, and the western | 
parls of Pennsylvania. By Thomas Coulter, || 
Esq. of Bedford county, Pennsylvania, 
Fron the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 
The death of young peach trees is principally 
ving to planting, transplanting, and pruning the 


—* 


me stock, which occasions it to be open and ten- 


| 
| 


The Cultivation of Sugar Beet in Ohio. 
The New York Star says— 

When the maple forests bow to the axe of the 
woodman, as they must, in the tide of emigration 
flooding the West, Ohio must look to the Beetif she 
wishes a domestic substitute for sugar and cannot 
cet return cargoes of the article cheap enough for 
the produce she ships to Louisiana. A Mr. Pugh, 
according to the Cincinnatti Gazette, has already 
anticipated this culture on his farm, a few miles 


north of thatcity. Hehas raised this year sugar | 


beets 30 inches in circumference and weighing 22 
pounds, from seed procured in France, and Mangel 
Wurtzel of nearly the same dimensions, also from 
French seed. Mr. Pugh thinksit as easy to raise 50 


'| tons of these beets from an acre as 50 bushels of corn. 


They are capital for cattle and stock hogs, and young 


sucking calves prefer them to milk when properly 


prepared with milk. Among the 26 head of his Dur- 
ham breeds, those that had fed on beets could read- 
ily be distinguished by their fat and sleek appear- 
ance. The beets are infinitely better when boiled. 

The apparatus and fixtures used by Mr. Pugh for 
boiling, or rather steaming food for 300 hogs and 40 


vr, with a rough bark, in consequence of which || of 50 cows with other stock, cost about $150, and 
sects lodge and breed in it, and birds search af- | consumes a quarter ofa cord of wood per day. 


ter them, whereby wounds are made, and the gum 
esudes, and ina few years the tree is useless. To 
irevent this, ansplant your trees as young as pos 
‘ible, if in the kernel it will be best, as there will 
‘hen be no check of growth. Plant them sixteen 
‘eet apart. Plough and harrow between them, for 


Among the Durham cattle on the farm of Mr. 


| Pugh was observed some very fine young males, and 
/among them, Lebanon, an animal of superior growth 


and figure. 
Mr. P. has not attempted to make sugar from his 


| beets, but if its manufacture is profitable anywhere 


wo years, without regard to wounding them, but |! from this article, it certainly would be so here, for no 
woid tearing thera up by the roots. In the month }) soil can produce a better growth. Two hands can 


' March or April, in the third year after transplan- 
‘ng, cut them all off by the ground, plough and 
uarrow among them as before, but with great care, 
') avoid wounding or tearing them. Suffer all the 
‘prouts “or scions to grow, even if they should 
‘uount to halt a dozen or more, they become bear- 
if trees almost instantaneously, on account of the 
‘rength of the root. Allow no animals but hogs | 
‘enter your orchard, for fear of their wounding the 

“ioots, as a substance drams away through the 

“ast Wound, which is essential to the health of the 

‘ee, and the good quality of the fruit. 

If the old stock is cut away the third year after 
‘ansplanting, no more shoots will come to maturity 
“ian the old stump can support and nourish, the re- 
“under will die before they bear fruit, and may be 
,/' away, taking care not to wound any other stock. 
: i sprouts when loaded with fruit will bend, and 
ba the ground in every direction for many vears, 
“of them being rooted as if they had been planted, 
“tir stock remaining tough, and their bark smooth, 
or twenty years and upwards. If any of the 
‘}routs from the old stump should happen to split 
fen th die, cut them away, they will be supplied 
on ae ground by others, so that you may have 

*s from the same for 100 years, as I believe. 
‘ve Row trees from one to thirty-six years old, 
ftom the same stump. Young trees, formed in 


a 











prepare the ground, plant and cultivate 5 acres of | 


Beets in a season, and the product would doubtless 
yield many tons of Sacharine matter. 





Extracts Relating to Silk. 


Tt appears that the importation of manufactured 
Silks, during the year ending Sept. 30, last year, 
amounted to more than seventeen millions of dol- 
lars, being near a million more than the preceding 

ear. 

The Committee of Congress, on the subject of 
silk, say that the disproportion which has existed for 
the last twenty or thirty years, between the increase 
in the consumption of silks and the increase of pop- 
ulatioa, and which is becoming greater every year, 
will, itis believed, present the American silk grow- 
ers with all the aid and encouragement which may 
be extended to them by the National and State legis- 
latures, from producing the raw material in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply the demand for at least 
another century. Such being the case, no fears 
need be entertained of our stocking the market, so 
long as “trees will grow or water run.” 

The Committee say further, that “ could a general 
diffusion of practical knowledge on the subject of 
cultivating the tree and raising the worm be effected, 
no doubt the United States would finally become 
one of the greatest silk growing countries in the 








world.” A morethorough knowledge of the culture 
is now pervading every portionof the Union. The 
State governments are giving encouragement, and 
nothing wanted but that we should go ahead, under 
the existing state of things, with more perseverance 
than has yet been exhibited, and that another year 
will accomplish more than has been done in any 
preceding year. Our state governments are holding 
out encouragement to silk growers which they ought 
not to neglect. 

Among the states offering a bounty, is the state of 
Maine—offering a bounty of 5 cents on every pound 
of cocoons grown within the state, and 50 cents on 
every pound ef silk reeled. 

Vermont offers a bounty of 10 cents on every pound 
of cocoon grown within the state. 

Connecticut offers a bounty of one dollar on every 
hundred of Italian or Chinese mulberry trees, culti- 
vated five years, and fifty cents on every pound of 
silk reeled on an improved reel. 

But Massachusetts has done nobly ,offering a boun- 
ty of 10 cents on cocoons, 50 cents for reeling a pound 


‘| of silk, and fifty cents on throwing, equal to 2 dollars 


on the pound. Itis now, the preseat year, ascer- 
tained that the bounty will cover the whole expense 
of gathering the leaves, feeding the worms, reeling 
and twisting—in other words, of putting it into raw 
silk ; so that every pound of silk raised in Massachu- 
setts, shall be a clear profit to the silk grower.— 
What greater encouragement than this ean we ask 
for, when we can produce raw silk free of expense ? 
—Northampton Courier. 





On the Preservation of Fruit Trees. 


Account of a method of preventing the prema- 
ture decay of Fruit Trees. By John Ellis, of 
New-Jersey. 

From the Transactions of the American Philosophical 

Society. 

The decay of peach trees is owing to a worm, 
which originates from a large fly, that resembles 
the common wasp; this fly perforates the bark, and 
deposites its egg in the moist or sappy part of it. 
The most common place of perforation is at the 
surface of the earth, and, as soon as the worm is 
able to move, it descends into the earth, probably 
from an instinctive effort to avoid the winter’s frost. 
This may be ascertained by observation, the track 
of the worm from the seat of the egg being visible 
at its beginning, and gradually increasing, in cor- 
respondence with the increasing size of the worm; 
its course is always downwards. The progress of 
the young worm is slow; and if the egg is deposi- 
ted at any considerable distance above the surface 
of the earth, it is long before the worm reaches the 
ground. The worms are unable to bear the cold of 
winter unless covered by the earth, and all that are 
above the ground after frost are killed. 


By this history of the origin, progress and nature 
of the insect, we can explain the effects of my 
method, which is as follows. In the spring, when 
the blossoms are out, clear away the dirt so as to 
expose the root of the tree, to the depth of three 
inches: surround the tree with straw, about three 
feet long, applied lengthwise, so that it may have 
a covering one inch thick, which extends to the 
bottom of the hole, the but-ends of the straw rest- 
ing upon the ground at the bottom. Bind thts straw 
round the tree with three bands, one near the top, 
one at the middle, and the third at the surface of 
the earth; then fill up the hole at the root with 
earth, and press it closely round the straw. When 
the white frosts appear, the straw should be remo- 
ved, and the tree should remain uncovered until 
the blossoms put out in the spring. 

By this process the fly is prevented from deposi- 
ting its egg within three feet of the root, and al- 
though it may place the egg above that distance, 
the worm travels so slow that it cannot reach the 

round before frost, aad therefore is killed before it 
1s able to injure the tree. 

The truth of the principle is proved by the fol- 
lowing fact. I practised this method with a large 
number of peach trees, and they flourished remarka- 
bly, without any appearance of injury from the 
worm, for several years. I was then indueed to 
discontinue the straw with about twenty of them. 
All those which are withou: the straw have de- 
clined, while the others, which have had the straw, 
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continue as vigorous as ever. 
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From the F'armers’ Magazine. 
On the Necessity of Changing Seed. 

‘Have you found it of service to change the seed 
‘of plants, from one soil or climate to another, 
‘and why ?—From the almost universal adoption 
‘of the practice, it seems that experience has 
‘fully justified it. In the case of exotics, that do 
‘not arrive at perfection in an alien climate, it 
‘does not seem wonderful ; but in the case of nat- 
‘uralized vegetables, I cannot explain it.,—Bath 
Society Papers. 

Sir—Not having access to a complete set of your 
useful work, I am not aware of what discussions it 
has furnished on the snbject of the necessity of a 
change of seed in the cultivation of corn; but, as 
an endeavor, however humble, to fix the principles 
of that necessity, may at the approaching season 
not be uninteresting to farmers, | have taken the 
liberty of submitting what has occurred to me from 
an imperfect consideration of it. 

I understand a belief in an abstract necessity for 
an occasional change of seed, to be very generally 
entertained, and to be founded on a supposed re- 
pugnance between the soil of a farm and a succes- 
sion of plants descended from a particular stock of 
seed. This antipathy is said to be a secret princi- 
ple in the economy of plants; and those with whom | 
I have conversed, unable to account for it, consider | 
it sufficient to say, the soil tires of the plants, or the 
plants of the soil. In this, it appears to me, there 
is much delusion; for I hold that, abstractedly, 
there is no effieacy in, and therefore no necessity | 
for, a change of seed. The grounds of this opinion 
I shall endeavor to explain. 

Without going into the never-to-be-determined 
uestion, What is the food of plants? I take it 
or granted, that each species of vegetable has its 
peculiar pabulum; and that this peculiar matter 
must exist in the soil in which the seed of that 
pia tis sown, otherwise it wili not be produced in 
a perfect state. If any particular species of vege- 
table be repeatedly cultivated in the same field, it 
may so exhaust its food in that soil, that the latter 
will become unfit to produce the plant in perfection ; 
and other circumstances, such as the application of 
certain manures, may incapaciate a piece of land 
from carrying a particular species of plant to ma- 
turity. But, in this case, a mere change of seed 
will not prove aremedy. Something must be done 
to restore to the land the pabulum of the plant 
sought to be cultivated in it, otherwise a change of 
seed will prove of no avail. Again, I conceive 
that a plant, after being deteriorated, by unfitness of | 
soil, inadequacy of climate, or faulty cultivation, 
may be restored, by being transferred to better soil, | 
or a more genial elimate, or by being more carefully 
cultivated. But this isno proof of an abstract ef- 
ficacy ina change of seed. Here there is a con- 
comitant change of circumstances, which plainly 
accounts for the improvement; for we are entitled 
to hold that corn, once degenerated, cannot be re- 
produced in a more vigorous state,unless it be trans- 
ferred to land different in the circumstances either of 
climate, soil or mode of cultivation. Still further, 
corn croyis may degenerate by the gradual opera- 
tion of an unfavorable climate, or by the natural 
barrenness of the soil in which they are raised. 
In such a case, the farmer finds an advantage in 
having recourse to fresh seed, the produce of amore 
genial climate or better land, or even of a neigh- 
boring farm under the same circumstances of soil 
and climate as his own, if the corn produced on that 
farm, from being more nearly related to a good 
stock of seed, happens to be less degenerated. 
This, however, does not furnish evidence of an 
abstract efficacy in a change of seed; for it is clear 
that the farmer would not have bettered his circum- 
stances had he not obtained seed of a quality supe- 
ri r owhat was produced on his own farm. Again. 
we know that crops may become deteriorated, by 
the adoption of the too general practice of sowing 
corn nearly as it grows, using little pains to sepa- 
rate the good seeds from weak and imperfect ones ; 
or by a faulty rotation, or by many other circum- 
stances of mismanagement. In such a case. it 
may bea pone rage’ | improvement to obtain a fresh 
supply of seed. But this does not establish the 
abstract efficacy of a change ; for still the improve- 
ment depends solely on the farmer having selected 
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would be absurd to suppose that his crops could 
have been meliorated by a change. In short, in 
every supposable case of change of seed, any im- 
provement that takes place must be the effect of 
some concomitant change of obvious circumstances; 
and the necessity of the change seems to have no 
relation to the je ne sais quoi, that mysterious an- 
tipathy between the soil and a particular race of 
plants, which is said to be excited by their long fa- 
miliarity. This is the abstract necessity of which 
I presume to dispute the existence; maintaining, 
that there is no necessity for ‘changing the seed 
of plants from one soil or climate to another,’ un- 
less in the case of a degeneracy of crops, from some 
of the obvious causes I have alluded to; and in such 
a case, an improvement can be effected only by ob- 
taining a supply of better seed. ‘This, too, is the 
only case in which there can be any efficacy ina 
change, except the object be to obtain a better ra- 
rt ty of a particular piant than what is already 
possessed. With this view, it may be justifiable 
to sow seed, though even inferior, as a sample, to 
what is already produced on the farm, if superiori- 
ty of soil, climate, or cultivation, afford a reasonable 
prospect of improving the quality of the new va- 
riety. 

Iam quite aware of the nicety of this question, 
and sensible of my own incompetency to the dis- 
cussion of it; but [ shail think | have done enough 
if some of your enlightened correspondents should 
be induced, from what | have said, to edily us with 
their sentiments. XN. 


Queries on Plaster of Paris Propounded. 
BY MR. JEFFREYS. 


[The following are the queries to which Col. 
Taylor has annexed answers on plaster of Paris :] 
What quantity to the acre have you generally 
used ? 

On what soils does the plaster succeed best ? 

In what way is it best applied to the soil—with, 
or without ploughing—with, or without other ma- 
nure ? 

Have you repeated the application of it? At 
what intervals, and with what effect ? 

To what kind of graio, succulent, and legumin- 
ous crops can it be beneficially applied ? and in what 
way is it best applied to them ? 

‘fo what kind of grasses can it be beneficially ap- 
plied ? And in what way is it best applied to them ? 

What has been the increased product per acre? 
of grain and grass crops, by means of the plaster, 
alone ? 

What is the result of the experiment which you 





to lie uncultivated and ungrazed, and the whole to 


to the acre ?* 





Cot. Taytor’s Repvy. 
Port-Royal, March 4, 1818. 

Dear Sirn—To your questions of the 4th inst. | 
reply— 

1. | sow from three pecks to one bushel of plas- 
ter upon an acre. 

2. It succeeds upon all soils to which I have ap- 
plied it; those requiring to be drained, excepted. 

8. Sown on clover in the spring, it benefits it con- 





* For fear this experiment may not be understood by the 
question, I will give st more fully in Col, Tay lor’s own words. 
* [have sect aside 200 acres, (divided into iwo fields,) hali to 
be cultivated in co:n yearly, haif to lie uncultivated and un- 
grazed and the whole to receive an annual dressing of one 
bushel of plaster to the acre. ‘The repetition of the culture 
being too quick fora perennial plant, 1 use the bird. foot clo. 
ver as we cominonly call it, to raise clothing for the land, hav- 
ing found that the plaster operated as powerfully on that as 
on red clover. One field produces a crop of corn. and the 
other being enclosed, receives a crop of ungrazed vegetable 
matter —‘Ihe succeeding year the ungrazed field is taxed 
with the crop of corn, and * corn field ted with the ungrazed 
vegetable. In one, the plaster is sown upon the bird-tuot clo- 
ver in March or April, and in the ether ploughed in ati's fal- 
low. The object of the experiment is to ascertain whether 
an anual bushel of plaster to an acre, combined with a bien- 
nial relinguishment tothe soil of its natural vegetable product 
will enable it to be severely cropped (cropt) every other year 
without impoverishment, or with au addition to its fertility. 
The first effect would suffice to check an evil, every where 
demonstrating the wretched state of our agriculture ; the sec- 
ond would be a cheap and expeditious mode of improving the 





seed of a quality better than his own, otherwise it 





soil even where the state of agriculture oe 
W; G. JE! FREYs, 


receive an annual dressing of one bushel of plaster | 


Sept. 30, 1837, 


plough it in, 
ractice, froin 
b and ploughed 


siderably. Used in any other mode J 

But I have even discontinued the first p 
observing, that when plaster is sow 
in with wheat in the fall, a top dressing to the cy}, 
sequent clover is of little or no use; and fro, 

thinking that the effect of the plaster sooner 7 
as a top dressing than when ploughed in, The 
best ways, | think, of using it, are in the Spring 
upon the long manure of the preceding winter, 1. 
be ploughed in with it—upon well covered fields ¢, 
be sown immediately before they are fallowed—in 
rolling it very wet with seed corn bushel to bushe! 
and in mixing it with seed wheat so moist as to let 
the wheat divide in sowing, in such a quantity, as 
that the land shall receive not less than three pecks 
toan acre. The latter is chiefly for the sake of the 
succeeding clover, The wheat is benefited in q 
small degree, but it prevents embezzlement of the 
seed. 

4. T have had a small mill exclusively for gring. 
ing plaster during 20 years. In that period I haye 
used several hundred tons, and tried a great varie. 
ty of experiments, using it every year to a consid. 
erable extent. I think ita valuable ally of, but by 
no means a substitute for manure. That there 
should be intervals of two, three, or four years be. 
tween applying it broad cast to the same land.— 
That its effect is graduated by the quantity of vege. 
table inatter upon which it is sown. That upon 
| close, grazed land, it does but little good at first, 
and repeated, would become pernicious; and that it 
must be united either with the long manure of the 
winter, or the ungrazed vegetable cover produced 
in summer. 


5. Corn mixed with plaster is sometimes highly 
benefitted, and almost unexpectedly in a degree, 
depending chiefly on its alliance with vegetable 
matter, and occasionally upon the seasons. Its ef. 
fect upon wheat is before stated. But all crops are 
ultimately improved by its gradual improvement of 
the land, including those upon which its effect is 
not immediately visible. The small crops, vege- 
table, succulent, or culmiferous, are often benefitted 
by a mixture with plaster when planted, measure 
for measure, 


6. L have satisfied myself that plaster ought t 
| be used to benefit all kinds of grasses, in the modes 
| explained, and that it ought not to be sown as 4 
top dressing. By improving the land, it benetits 
all kinds of grasses. 
|| 7. It is impossible to say how far the plaster va'- 
|| ued exclusively of its vegetable ally, may have in- 
'| creased the crops of grain. Used as a top dressing 








have made of setting aside two hundred acres, half to clover (red) on land never before plastered, | 
to be cultivated in corn yearly and alternately, haif |! 


have often had that grass increased four fold to a 
'| line, dividing it from similar land and clover. Spa- 
ces left unplastered across large fields, when sown 
in wheat have remained visible during the whole 
season of rest, by the inferiority in luxuriance ot 4 
great variety of natural grasses and weeds. The 
200 acres you mention have never received any 
manure, and the corn stalks have been taken of. 
| But they have been completely secured against gra 
zing. ‘They now produce three fold more corn than 
when the experiment commenced. The rest 0 
my farm, having had the manure, will produce five 
old more corn than it could do twenty years ago: 
The casualties attending wheat, renders that 4 
precarious criterion of improvement. 

Great Price of Sheep. 

|| At the annual fair of the sheep farms of Ram- 
| bouillet, in June. 

|| Fifty rams were put up; and such was the eager 
|| ness of the farmers to improve their flocks, that fou' 
| of the finest produced upwards of 1,800fr. each ; but 
‘| one most remarkable for its beauty and symmetry 
|| was sold to M. Symphal a farmer at Lyonvil, in the 
|| Aisnet, at the enormous price of 2,687fr. 50c.; a0 
| other toM. Bouvry, at Poilcourt, in the Ardennes. 
| for 2,150fr.; and a third, to M. Auberge, at Cramayal. 
| in the Sieneet-Marne, for 2,000fr. The lowest price 
| was 274fr., and the average produce of the whole fit- 
| ty rams was 594fr.each. Thirteen ewes were sol 














; : 3 
singly at prices averaging 75fr. 25c, each, and ° 
others were knocked down in one lot for 3,117! 
50c. 

If they do not have large sheep at Rambouillet, ¥¢ 
know not where they could look for them. 
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) The Shepardia Elegnoides, 
OR BUFFALO TREE.” 


On its niore general introduction into the shrubbery, 
and probability of becoming valuable to the farmer 
as a live fence. 

BY EDWARD SAYERS. 

The Shepardia, or Buffalo Tree, is at present but 
title known in the shrubbery department, where it 
:. well adapted for its handsome appeara ice and 
hardy quality. {tts found growing on and in the 
neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains, (where it is 
native) in large clumps or clusters of trees ; and 
i those parts it is eaten or browsed on by the Buf- 
falo, by which it derives its common name, Buffalo 
Tree ; and Shepardia, from Mr. Shepard of Liver- 
nevl, hy which it was named in compliment by Mr. 
Nuttal. nal 

The tree is very graceful in appearance, growing 
fon LOto 15 feet in height, ofa very imposing habit; 
‘ye branches being pendulous, and havea white sil- 
very appearance; the leaves being of a soft woolly na- 
wre, With a mixture ofa white and dark green shade 
‘ny color; at the present season the female trees, 
which are now in their beauty, are thickly set with 
small berries or fruit, about the size of se currants, 
whieh they very much resemble in color. The fruit 
hasapleasant acid flavor, and is said tomake an eXx- 
cellent jelly or preserve. sut the greatest value ol the 
plant, which] believe is but litle known, is that ofits 
most probably beeoming, ere long, one of the best! 
plants for the purpose of forming live fences or hedg- 
es, to Which it is particularly adapted, being perfect- 
ly hardy and has not been known, I believe, to be at- 
tacked by any worm or insect, as the hawthorn, and 
‘he like that have been introduced for the purpose. 
The principal excellence it possesses for this pur- 
pose, is that of forming a thick set bottom, which is 
yot likely to grow thin, as the hawthorn and other 
plants when aged. It forms a handsome thick, 
thorny hedge, and will be a goed guard against cat- 
tle and thelike ;and when kept well trimmed, which 
is easily done, itis one of the proudest ornamental 
live hedgest 1 am acquainted with, and is highly 
recommendable for such purposes. 

The Shepardia should find a place in every collec- 
tion of shrubs and trees, and should be planted by 
every person, particularly the farmer, as an orna- 
ment to the farm house and useful in domestic af- 
tairs. Indeed, its graceful appearance recommends 
itto every person, and its useful qualities only want 
to he better known tobe duly appreciated.—N. E. 
Farmer. 


Is the Mohawk valley, or Lake shores adapted to 
the culture of the Mulberry ? 


This is an important inquiry for those who reside 
in that section of country, or further up the lake 
shores; especially since the culture of the mulberry 
and growing of silk bids fair to become one of the most 
productive employments for our farmers. It is not 
expected or even necessary or desirable, that all our 4 
and should be devoted to that object. Our best 
‘aud must and ought to be appropriated to the usual 
frops grown on good land; nor is every parcel of 
‘and proper to be used for the culture of the Chinese 
iauiberry. It does not require richest soil; that 
Which is situated on dry, elevated locations is best. 
A moist soil must be avoided. It will do well on 
‘ry gravelly or stony patches. Not so with the 
White mulberry ; the richer the land for that the bet- 
'er—indeed, it will not flourish ona poor soil. 

That the Chinese mulberry will flourish on light 
sandy soil of the sea-board, no one has doubted ; but 
some have doubted whether it would succeed on 
the Mohawk or lake shores. Are these doubts sub- 
‘tantiated by facts? Upon philosophical principles 
Wethink not. Some parts of all the lakes have great 
depths of water—never freeze, and constantly evol- 


, “This bevuitul tree waa first generally cultivated at 
en Nurseries of the Messrs. Winships of Brigh- 
on, Mass., from the seed sent by Mr. Lewis, from the 
Rock y Mountainsto the Editor of the American Farmer, 
baltimore, who forwarded it to their establishment, where 
a metan attentive cultivation, and has been introduc- 
-'0 many respectable gardens in different parts of the 
‘on, as an ornamental tree of the first order. E.S. 
t Some fine specimens of live hedges of this plant can 
Seen at the Winslip’s Nursery, which is a better proof 
“n any comment os illustration that can be made on 
aan E. S. 














ving caloric, which tempers the atmosphere to a 
wide extent; tends to prevent early or unseasonable 
frosts upon the high ground, giving time for tender 
plants to mature wood, producing that very state of 
weather wanted for the morus multicaulis and eve 
variety of the Chinese mulberry. The southern 
shores of Lake Ontario are spoken of as very fine 
for fruit and other trees and shrubbery, which do 
not succeed so well when the winters are severe. 
On this account should think it well adapted to the 
culture of the mulberry, especially the multicaulis. 

In a temperate climate, by the action of the vessels 
of the human frame, the quantity of heat is evoly- 
ed, which is requisite for state of health. But ina 
very cool climate, evena healthy person may be un- 
able to evolve heat so fast as the surrounding at- 
mosphere shall carry it off, unless the body be pro- 
tected by an under dress of leather, flannel or silk. 

In the cooler seasons of the year the temperature 
of the lakes will be found above, or warmer, than 
the atmospheric air, and why should not the calo- 
ric or warm air evolved, be diffused over an extent 
of Lake country, and save the mulberry from un- 
timely frosts? Try the experiment—plunge your 
hand into the Lake incold weather, and you will be 
convinced that the water is warmer than the 
air above it. But whether these surmises be true 
or not, it is our opinion that the Lake country must 
be favorably located for the culture of the mulber- 
ry. Having no data at hand whereby to judge of 
the relative temperature between the Lake country 
and New England, we leave it to be carried out by 
some abler pen.— Northampton Courier. 








Corn Stalks. 


It is observed by a writer in the Vermont Farmer, 
and correctly too, we think, that the stocks and 
shocks of an acre of good corn well managed, will 
goas far in keeping neat cattle as hay cut from the 
same acre of ground. What we mean by being well 
managed, is that the crop be cut to the ground, and 
immediately stocked, as soon as the grain is glazed 
—that the corn may be picked off as soon as it is 
sufficiently dried and the forage bound, and well 
stacked or housed—and that, when given out, is to 
be cutand fed tothestock from mangers. If, when 
fed, it can be steamed or wet with weak pickle, and 
sprinkled with a matter of ship stuff or bran, all the 
better. The defects in managing this forage crop 
are, that either the corn is topped, and the tops left 
in the field in stocks, or the entire stand till they are 
nearly spoilt by the weather—that they are badly 
housed, and fed in the yard without cutting. The 
consequence is that much of their nutritious matter 
is dissipated—that much is often destroyed, and 
that of what remains eatable, the cattle are only 
able to consume the leaves, tops and husks, the main 
stock being lost, for want of being cut, so that the 
cattle can masticate it. Our cows and oxen were 
kept last winteralmost wholly upon cut corn stalks, 
and they were inas good condition in the spring as 
when fed entirely on hay.— Cull. 





Apple Bread. 

A French officer has invented and practiced with 
great success, a method of making bread with com- 
mon apples, very far superior to potatoe bread. Af- 
ter having boiled one-third of peeled apples, he 
bruised them while quite warm into two-thirds of 
flour, included the proper quantity of yeast, knead- 
ed the whole without water, the juice of the fruit 
being quite sufficient. When the mixture had ac- 
quired the consistency of paste, he put it into a ves- 
sel, in which he allowed it to rise for about twelve 
hours. By this process he obtained a very excellent 
bread, full of eyes and extremely palatable and 
light. 


al 


Berkshire & Lincolnshire Pigs for sale. 
HAVE aconsiderable number of late Spring 


and Summer Berkshire Pigs, crossed with the Lincoln- 
shire, for sale at Whitney’s Distillery in the city of Roches- 
ter. The character of the Berkshire breed is somewhat 
known in this country. I believe the Lincolnshire ig but very 
litle, if any. I consider the above cross superior to any 
breed of hogs in America. I have a pig of the above 














breed that was four months old the 20th of thismonth. It 
was put iu a pen alone seven weeks ago, it has been well at- 
tended to, the result is that the pig gained from $to I} pounds 
per week, : ’ 
P.S The Lincolnshire breed was imported by Gov. Mait- 
land of Upper Canada. 
Rochester, Aug. 26, 1837. 


AMOS SAWYER, 
aug 28-17tr3t 
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South Down Sheep. 


HE subscriber has for sale a few half-blood 
_ South Down Tup Lambs, descended from 
the imported stock of Calcb IN. Bement, of Al- 


bany. S. PORTER RHOADES, 
Skaneateles, Onondaga Co, Sept. 25, 1837. 








Chinese Mulberry--Morus Multicaulis. 


WY AaR4NTED genuine, and the most ap- 
proved varieties for feeding Silk Worms, 
among which are the Manilla and Canton Ma!- 


— wiih roots of one, two and three yearg 
old. 


Also, CUTTINGS, and the Canton Seed bearing tree.— 
Multicaulis, Asiatic, Chinese, Smyrna and Brussa SEED- 
LING TREES, may be had at the usual prices, and select. 
ed from the Agricultural and extensive Mulberry Nurseries 
in Northampton, Mass. and vicinity—securely packed and 
delivered at the Nursery, or forwarded to Boston, Hartford, 
New-Haven, New-York, Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, St. Louis, or any other 
place within the United States, conformable to order. Some 
of the above are considered as peculiarly adapted to sustain 
our hard winters. 


Autumn being the best season for removing the trees, iet- 
ters addressed to the subscriber, post paid, will be promptly 
attended to, with instructions for management. 

D. STEBBINS, Sec’y Ag. Soc’y. 

Northampton, Sept. 1, 1837. 


N. B. Orders for the above (if made in season to be for- 
warded by the Canal,) will be received by GEORGE W. 
HARWOOD, No. 20, Buffalo-street, Rochester. 

sept 30-f3t m2t 








Morus Multicaulis. 


HE subscriber can furnish large and small 

quantities of the genuine Chinese mulberry, 
or Morus multicaulis trees of the most thrifty 
growth and matured wood. The trees are from 
two to six feet in height, and will be sold at the 
lowest prices, in proportion to their size. They will be pack- 
ed so as to insure safe transportation to any part of the United 
States. Orders for not less than one hundred will be delivered 
in New York or Philadelphia, or shipped from thence or from 
Hartford, October and November are the best months for 
\ransportating tothe South and West. 

SILK WORM’S EGGS, of three varieties, White or Two 
Crop, Sulphur, and Orange colored. Silk Reels, Brook’s 
Silk Spinning Machines, White mulberry seed, &c. &c. 

WM.G,. COMSTOCK, 

Hartford, September, 1837. sep 23-{6w 








Chinese Mulberry Trees. &c. 


Sh subscribers will supply, at reduced 
rates, the following trees : 

200,000 Chinese Morus Multicaulis, lof various 
sizes, at the lowest prices. 

20,000 N. Chinese Morus Expansa, a seod- 
ling variety fromthe Morus Multicaulis, with very large suc- 
culent leaves, remarkable for the quantity of nutritious mat- 
ter. They are sagetee on the White Mulberry, and are 
hardy enough for the most northern climates, and possess all 
the advantages of the Morus Multicaulis. 
feet and upward in height. 

3,000 New Hybrid Morus Multicaulis with large leaves and 
close petals, to 7 feet in height and very hardy. 

100,000 Florence Mulberry, with entire leaves, in which 
point they differ from the common White Mulberry. _hese 
are imported direct from tho best silk districts of France, and 
are 1 1-2 to2 1-2 feet in height, and will be sold at very low 
rates. 

50,000 Italian White Mulberry, at very low prices. 

Also, 100 Ibs. White Mulberry seed. 

100U Ibs. yellow and white Sugar Beet seed. 

Priced catalogues of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Green 
House plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, splendid Dahlias and 
Garden, Agricultural and Flower seeds sent gratis to every 
applicant. pay ; 

Orders sent us per mail will receive immediate attention, 
and forwarded as ordered. Linnean Garden, Flushing. 

WM. PRINCE & SON, 

N. B. Companies of individuals desirous to eontraet for 
large numbers of Trees, will be dealt with on very liberab 
terms, se)23 





These are six 





LECTION NOTICE. --Sherif’s Office, Monroe Coun- 

ty, Rochester, August 8th, 1837.—-A General Election is 

to be held in the county ef Monroe on the 6th, 71h and 8th 

days of November next, at whieh will be chosen the officers 

mentioned in the notice from the Secretary of Siate, of whieh 
a copy is annexed. ELIAS POND, Sheriff. 


State of New-York, Secretary’s Office, Albany, August 1st, 
1837,--Sir: l hereby give you notice that at the next General 
Election im this State to be held on the 6th, 7th and 8th days 
of November next, a Senator is to be chosen in the Eighth 
Senate District in the place of Albert H. Tracy, whose term 
of service will expire on the last day of December neat. 

HN A. DIX, 
Secretary of State. 

To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe. 

N. B. The Inspectors of Election in the several towns im 
your county will give notice of the election of Members of 
Assembly, and for filling any vacancies in County offices which 
may exist. aug 8-arf 


LLIIAM ATKINSON, LAND AGENT, 17 
Exchange-street, Rochester, §(_#” Farms for sale. 
march 4 6m 
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Apples. 

The following remarks on the value of apples as 
food were elicited ata Convention in Grafton Co., 
N.H. The subject is important in its bearing on 
domestic economy, as well as the cause of Temper- 
ance. 


They are adapted to sustainhuman life. One 
gentleman stated, that he had subsisted almost ex- 
elusively, even for months, on apple and milk, and 
he not only enjoyed perfect health, but gained in 
flesh. Another mentioned the case of a man, repor- 
ted by Dr. Olcott, who was healthy and robust for 
along time, upon apples. Saida third, We are ve- 
ry poor, and have a family of seven children; the 
last year we hada scanty allowance of bread, and 
when our children cried for bread, we sent them 
tothe ben of apples and they became pacified. A 
fourth said that in 1835, he was one of an hundred 





inmates in a boarding house in Mass., in which ap- | 


ples were used freely for food; and that the keeper | 


of the house stated, that the apples from his orchard 
saved ten or fifteen barrels of flour. 


They are good for beasts. Rey. Mr. Newell 
said, that his father had fed his swine upon apples 
with great advantage and profit, for eight years in 
succession. Hon. Moore Russell raised as good 
porkas he ever had, last ycar, upon apples. His 


shoats that ate freely of them were unusually thrif- | 


ty. Rev. Mr. Boswell said he had made 700 pounds 
of excellent pork, in a year, upon apples. The 
chairman was fully convinced of their adaptation to 
fatten beasts—said sweet apples were as good as 


| 
‘ j s > ~ = 4 | . . ‘ . ‘ . 
the same quantity of potatoes, and three bushels of | authority of an article in the Philosophical transac- | 


sour apples were equal to twoof potatoes. They 
were represented to be excellent for cows and hor- 
ses. James Pattee, of Thornton, after saying that 
he had never pledged himself to abstain from intoxi- 
eating liquor, though he had cut between twenty 
and twenty-five tons of hay on cold water, the pres- 
ent year, made in substance the following state- 
ment: 

For several years past, I have raised annually 
from 100 to 300 bushels of apples; and for the last 
three years I have made nocider. In 1835, I fat- 
tened a hog, which had raised, the same season, a 
litter of pigs, wholly on apples, which weighed 300 
pounds. The same year 1 fattened two cows on 
the same article, which having given milk during 
the season, were lean when I began to stall-feed 


\| ascertain 


confermity to corrupt principle. 





In keeping God’s 


commands there is a great reward. Irrespective of 


| the question, whether apples are capable of being 


used in any other way, except for cider, principle 
and conscience decide, that they should be left to 
perish upon the earth, rather than be converted into 
an instrument of delusion and death. But since 
they are created and are adapted to be ina high de- 
gree useful, as food for man and beast, what concei- 
vable reason can be assigned for converting an 
agreeable and wholesome fruit into intoxicating li- 


facts collected from various sectious of the United 
States, would seem to indicate, the numerous ex- 
tensive orchards in community, may be turned to 
valuable account. A hint only upon this topic 





| 


| 


quor? Provided apples are as useful for food as | 


; 


must be sufficient, for our intelligent, enterprising | 


and frugal agriculturists—T hey will surely see to 
Let every one make the experiment | 


this matter. 


the present season, and communicate the result. | 
Let those who have considered cider asvarF of lile | 


|| way, for the use of apples, than to manufacture 
them intoa poisonous liquid. May not God have for- 
_bidden the earth to yield her increase, and greatly 
increased the expense of living, in order to teach us | 


them; but when killed they weighed between 1100 | 


and 12.0 lbs. 


tallow. ‘The merchantto whom I sold half of each 


The leanest yielded 35 |bs. of rough | 


creature, said their beef was superior in quality to | 


any he purchased during the year. 
stated that he had two shoats, which were kept ex- 
clusively upon apples, and one of them, the small- 
est weighed 176. 


most exclusively on sour apples.—He will weigh 
300 Ibs. 

A gentleman from Alexandria communicated the 
following facts by letter. 


tatoes were destroyed by worms, and he was 


driven to the necessity either of having no pork, or | 


of fattening iton apples. 


He moreover | 


Hon. Mr. Burns informed us | 
that he is fattening his hog, with great success, al- | 


In 1833 his corn and po- | 


one of his hogs weigh 350 and the other 400 lbs. | 
His shoats, having eat with the hogs, became so | 


fat, that he killed one, which weighed 180 lbs. He 
has fattened his pork upon apples for the last four 


| 


)new and important lessons upon this subject? Let | 


us learn notonly from his word and spirit, but from 


| 
j 
| 
I 
| 


years; and has ascertained by various experiments | 


that they are as good for cattle and sheep as for || 
Thinks that three bushels of apples are |, 


swine. 
equal to two of potatoes, as food for beasts. He 
says that swine will fatten on raw apples, but not 
so rapidly as when they are prepared, by boiling, a 
mixture of oat meal, pumpkins, &c. His process 


of preparation of apples for animals, is the same as 
that of potatoes. 


The Hon. Chairman said that he was so thor- 
oughly satis fied of the utility of apples for man and 
beast, that he had recently purchased 100 bushels 
tor food. The physician of Bristol, recently told 
us, that having tested the superior excellence of ap- 
ples for fattening swine, increasing the milk of cows. 
and the flesh and speed of horses, he designed to 
— a quantity for those purposes. In the 

ight of such facts, is it not evident, that the manu- 
facture of apples into a poisonous liquor is a crimi- 
nal perversion of a valuable gift of God? As in 
all other cases, so in this, interest requires strict 


j 
' 
; 
i} 
| 
| 


the numerous and useful lessons of his gracious 
Providence.—.Maine F'arimer. 


From the Farmer § Gardner. 
It is mentioned by Sir Humphrey Davy, upon the 


whether there Is not €@ MORE EXCELLENT | 


‘tions for 1799, that in the year 1795 and 1796, when | 








| which grows wild in Chili and Monte Video. 
|| plants in short, are changed by cultivation, and talk- | 


. ” . . . . ; 
the whole crop of corn, (wheat,) in the British isl- | 
/and was blighted, the varieties obtained by crossing, 
alone escaped, though sown in several soils, and in | 


very different situations. 

The manner of crossing is very simple, merely 
by sowing different kinds of wheat, promiscuously 
in the same field, the product of which will bea new 
variety. The fact as detailed above seemed to us 
to be important to be known, we have therefore ab- 
stracted it with a view of laying it before our read- 
ers, and would suggest, that if the production of a 
new variety, by this simple process of crossing, has 
the tendency to impart superior capacity toit to re- 
sist disease, would it not be well for wheat-growers 
to make the experiment. 
small seale fr-t, and if found to be of utility, it 


would be an easy matter to extend it to any desira-_ 


ble limit. 

NaTORAL Foop is a phrase much in the mouths 
ot the bran bread eaters. 
of unbolted flour, say they is the food prepared for 
us by our good mother nature. This we take to be 
a great mt take. 
no natural food. 


rally. Puffon has said that our wheat isa facti- 


Dr. Fordyce tells us that man has | 
And naturalists have shown that | 
there is scarcely a garden vegetable growing natu- | 





It might be tried ona) 


tious production, brought to its present condition by | 


the art of agriculture. 


tivation from wild plants, not now resembling them 
sufficiently to enable an ordinary observer to recog- 
nize their relations. 


tice, rye, barley, oats, are | 


: i ‘| not to be found wild: but have been altered by cul- 
This he did, and he made | : 


Our delicious celery has been transformed from an ' 


acrid disagreeable plant, and colewort, a plant of 
scanty leaves, not weighing altogether half an ounce 
has been improved into cabbage whose leaves alone 
weigh many pounds. So we are told that the po- 
tatoe derives its origin from a small bitter root 


All 


| ing about natural food is therefore a wasts of words. 
And it cultivation leaves the transformation imper- | 


' 
' 








fect cookery completes it. 


| It is announced abroad that the Royal Society of 
| Northern Antiguaries, at Copenhagen, are about | 


publishing a work which is to throw new light on 
the discovery of America; it will be entitled “ An- 
tiquitates Americane,” or collection of the accounts 
extant in Icelandic and other Scandinavian manu- 
scripts relative to voyages of discovery to North 
Ameriea,made to the Scandinavians inthe tenth & 
following centuries. It is declared that it will com- 
prise testimony, the most authentic and irrefragible 
that North America was actually discovered by the 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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Sept 30, 1837, 





mae 


Northmen towards the close of the tenth © 
tury, visited by them repeatedly during the ith 
and 12th, (some of them even making settlements 
as colonists, ) re-discovered towards the close of the 
13th, and again repeatedly resorted to in the dain 
of the 14th. It is said, moreover, that what sees 
in nosmall degree to enhance the value of tines 
documents is the great apparent probability, indeed 
almost certainty, that it was a knowledge of these 
facts that prompted the ever memorable expedition 
of Columbus himself! We give this report as it 
reaches us in a Paris paper, and look eagerly for 
further information.— Nat. Gazelle. 
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Improved Stock. 
HE subscriber has now for sale at his farm, 34 mileg 
west of the city of Albany, the following choice anima's, 
Durham Short Horns 
4 Bulls of the Improved Durham Shert Lorns, from 4 monthg 
to 7 years old, 
6 Cows and Heifers, from 1 to 11 years old. 
Sheep. 
8 Pure South Down Tup Lambs. 
4 do. Hampshire do, do. 
6 Hampshire, crossed withthe Bakewell, 
1 yearling South Down, 
1 do. Hampshire do. 
3 do. Bakewell do, 
2 Two year old do. 
20 Bakewell Kwes. . 
8 do. do. yearlings. 
9 Ewe Lambs, crossed with the Hampshire. 
7 Selected Mertno Bucks, descended from the stoek . 
ported by the late Col. Humphrey of Connecticut, 
Applications per mail, [post paid ] will be punctually ap 
tended to. CALEB N. BEMENT. 
Three Hills Farm, near Albany, Aug. 30, 1837. few 
Pine Sheep for sale 
= FULL Blood Saxon, 
25 100 full blood Merino. 
50 superier Bucks 
100 Lambs, cross bloods. 
300 Ewes, do. do. 
300 Weathers, in fine condition, 
The cross bloods are good Sheep and heavy fleece. The 
Merino and Saxon are equal to anv sheep that can be pre- 


duced, A crediican be given if required, 
LEONARD THOMPSON, 
Fast Bloomfield, Ont. co., Se; € 1837. sep9-13¢ 


Fruit Trees For Sale. 

NHE subscriber respectiully informs his friends and tix 

pubiic that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roches 

ter, Monroe county, state of New York, a large quantity cf 

Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculated with the most approved 

kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he wall! sel! op the 
inmost reasouable terms. SAMUEL MCOULSON. 

apr 15-tf 


--—— a e . 


Tmproved Cultivators. 
UST received from Albany, a few of Bement’s Expancs 


}eR ing Horse Hoes or Cultivator, with extra mouldboards, 
4 ' 
‘lain wheat bread made | 


&e. complete. These are the most approved and pertect i 
plements of the kind now in use, and deserve the particular 
attention of Genesee Agriculturists. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester Seed Store, June 29, 1337. 


ne —2 


Valuable Works on Gardening. 
ue Younc GARDENER’S AssISTANT—containing prac- 
eh tical directions for the cultivation of Vegetables, Fruits 
and Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, seedman and florist, New 
York—seventh edition, improved. Price $1. 
Tae Fvorist’s Guine—containing practical instructicns 
for the cu'tivation of Flowers. dy the same author. Price 
37 122 cents. P 
Tae Kirenen Garpenen’s InstructER—-containns 


‘ample directions for the cultivation of culinary vegetabics, 


herbs, &c. By the same author. Price 37 1 2 cents, 
For sale by REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, | 
May 20. Rochester Seed Store. ' 


‘Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur 


SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO,, N.Y. 
FRANUIS establishment now comprises Over 
acres, covered compactly with ‘Trees an 
Plants in the different stages of their growth. 
The subscriber offers to the public a choice 
selection of Fruit Trees, of French, Germa?, 
English and American varieties, consisting of Apples. pears, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, anees 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, Stras: 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy aay 
Vines,Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roe 
splendid Ponies, Double Dahlias, &c. &c. sie’ 
Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice 
and select varieties, in good condition. - 
Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, very Oe 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and | - 
sired delivered on the canal one mile from the Nursery, 
Rochester. , 
Ordersfor Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher a! 
‘his paper. ’ 
OGotalogues will be = De ares pea or may b¢ 
nad by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer: 
April J, 1837, ASA ROWE. 
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